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at Mirabeau does not prove the charges brought against
him.

It was towards the end of 1771 that Mirabeau had
been sent to the South. In the beginning of that year
his father wrote of him with satisfaction, almost with
enthusiasm : " My son now deserves my confidence. He
is a very demon for performing impossibilities." We
are reminded of Mirabeau's answer to his secretary:
" Impossible! let me never hear that foolish word."
The Marquis as a token of his favour had allowed him
to visit Versailles. He dwells complacently on his son's
success as a courtier, boasts that he was as sociable as
he himself was reserved, that he had a terrible gift of
familiarity, found his way into every circle, claimed
cousinship with Gu^menees, Carignans, Noailles, and the
rest, button-holed old Maurepas, astonished the hangers-
on of the Court, upset the dignity of dowagers, and was
generally thought as wild as an unentered hound. This
is very probable, but we must for once suspect the
Marquis of parental partiality when he adds that
Mirabeau's deportment was respectful without servility,
easy but not familiar, that he never presumed, " usurped
nothing and obtained all."

Marriage with an heiress who had nothing to recom-
mend her but her expectations, had proved so miserable
a failure in the case of the Marquis that we should
scarcely have expected to find the experiment repeated
in the next generation.

Yet as early as the summer of 1770 the Bailli,
spending the season at Aix, cast his eye on the greatest
heiress of Provence, Marie Margaret Emilie de Covet de
Marignane, as a suitable match for his nephew. In